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Tue first hundred and four pages, with the preface and table of 
contents, of a work bearing the preceding title, has been laid on our 
writing desk. We hail, with emotions of the warmest satisfaction, the 
appearance of the first chemical work, of any magnitude, to which 
the great West has given rise. We hail it as one of the first fruits of 
science that has sprung up among us. 

The author has for many years been well known to the’public, as-a 
successful and popular teacher of chemistry; and the Medical Jour- 
nals of our country speak well of his numerous exertions for the ex- 
tension of true science. From such a source, the public look, with 
confidence, for a work of real ‘value; nor will their expectations be 
disappointed. Judging from the specimen before us, we feel confident 
in asserting, that the book will prove to be the most valuable elemen- 
tary work that our country has ever produced. 

An accurate and precise knowledge of chemistry, is now esteemed 
not only an accomplishment, but a necessary appendage to a liberal 
education. To the professional man, and particularly to the physi- 
cian, it is indispensable. 
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Such has been the progress of this truly interesting science, and 
such has been the rapidly increasing estimation of its value, that 
elementary books of former days are now placed in the hands of 
children, and the professional student is obliged to study voluminous 
works, which were formerly written for adepts. 

While other sciences go on in simple and gradual progression, chem- 
istry makes its rapid and gigantic strides, in something like a geo- 
metrical ratio; so that the adept of former years is now but as ‘a lit- 
tle child,’ inknowledge. Every day developes new truths; every 
year discovers some of the hidden mysteries of nature. No apology, 
then, is necessary, for the publication of a new work, on a science 
which, though its origin be of the most remote antiquity, still flour- 
ishes in all the beauty of expanding youth and loveliness. 

* One 
O’er whom his race the golden sun 
For unremember’d years has run, 
Yet never saw her blooming brow 
Younger or fairer than ’tis now. 
Nay, rather, asthe west wind’s sigh 
Freshens the flower it passes by, 
Time’s wing but seem’d in stealing o’er, 
To leave her lovelier than before.’ 

Professor Mitchell in his work has adopted the arrangement of Dr 
Reid, of Edinburgh, whose book is certainly one of the plainest, and at the 
same time, one of the most profound treatises that has come under our 
notice. ‘The object of Doctor Reid’s work ‘is to present the student 
with a systematic series of experiments, sufficiently broad to lay a 
proper foundation for acquiring habits of practical skill in chemical 
operations, with precise and minute directions for enabling him to 
perform them.’ This Doctor Reid has accomplished, and this, too, our 
author will with equal certainty accomplish. 

The plan of taking up the consideration of the simple substances 
in succession, and then treating of their various combinations in simi- 
lar succession, is by far the most natural arrangement. This mode 
has been attempted by Brande, and is servilely copied by Webster; 
yet, owing to a want of perspicuity, and to a miserable deficiency 
of detail in the manipulation of the experiments, both these works 
are in a great measure incomprehensible to the chemical student. 

In chemistry, as in every other demonstrative science, much of the 
learner’s progress depends on the perspicuity with which the practical 
part is placed before him. It is not enough to inform a young experi- 
menter in chemistry, that by adding iron filings and sulphuric acid to 
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water, he will produce an evolution of hydrogen. He must be in- 
formed of the proportions in which they should be added; he must 
he instructed on the necessity of being sure that all the atmospheric air 
has been expelled from the vessel before he ventures to collect his gas, 
or like some young experimenters, he will break his bottle by an ex- 
cess of acid; or, like some old philosophers, he will by an explosion 
disperse the glittering fragments of his hydrogen apparatus through 
the universe, and then wonder why it happened. We will let Dr 
Mitchell speak for himself. 


‘In the arrangements of subjects which I have adopted, as laid down by 
Reid, the attentive observer will discover a progressive order, a gradual 
ascent, which is not to be seen in the ordinary treatises. Thus, after 
having examined the properties, formation, &c. of oxygen gas, the char- 
acteristic marks of hydrogen are noticed. Next follows water, a com- 
pound of oxygen and hydrogen, anda brief notice of the deutoxyde of 
hydrogen. ‘Then comes nitrogen and all its compounds with oxygen and 
hydrogen. . After this, sulphur, phosphorus, and carbon, together with the 
compounds resulting from the union of each with oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, are brought into view. And as alcohol, the ethers, the vegeta- 
ble acids and alkalis, are compounds of carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen, 
elements already discussed, these are examined in detail, as they can 
better be studied in this immediate connexion, than by assigning to them 
aremote place in the volume. There is a further advantage in this 
arrangement, and that is, the necessary attention which must be given to 
an important branch of vegetable chemistry, at an early period in the 
course of lectures. In almost all the schools, as well as in the books, 
vegetable chemistry comes in as a kind of rearguard, and frequently the 
lecturer dwells so long on other subjects, that no time remains for the 
examination of this interesting department. 

In the present work, care has been taken to introduce all the practical 
applications of the science, that are important in medicine, and especially 
its toxicological bearings. I have added, also, a brief account of mineral 
waters, and the method of analysis; also, some remarks on combustion 
and nomenclature, which are not contained in Dr Reid’s book. And, 
although a principal object has been to compile a suitable text-book for 
the convenience of medical students, I flatter myself that men of other 
occupations will find the work to be calculated, in no sinall degree, to 
facilitate the study of a most delightful and important branch of natural 
science,’ 

The whole of Part I, is in addition to the matter contained in Dr 
Reid. This treats of attraction, of the phenomena of combinatiou, 
of chemical affinity, of light, of carbon, of electricity and its modi- 
fications, galvanism, and magnetism. Asa sample of the chapter, 
take his remarks on caloric. 
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‘Of Caloric. All bodies in nature would assume the solid form, if the 
fluid or substance called caloric, did not perpetually operate, by its repel- 
ling power, to overcome the force of cohesion, and so give rise to liquids 
and gases. The particles of matter, yielding to the inherent power with 
which nature has endowed them, tend at every moment to solidity; but 
caloric interposes, and its repulsive energy drives them asunder. It is 
owing, in no small degree, to the balancing of these opposing influences, 
that the harmony of the universe is maintained. 

* But whatis caloric? It indicates by its derivation, from calor, nothing 
more nor less than heat. Yet philosophers have preferred to intimate by 
the term caloric, a cause of which the sensation called heat is the 
proper effect. On our approach to a fire, we experience a sensation that is 
familiar to every child, but ought we to confound that sensation with its 
cause? ‘To this query, philosophers very generally give a negative reply. 
Some have alleged, that heat resulted, simply from the intestine motions 
of the particles of matter; others conjecture, that caloric is a real sub- 
stance, which, somehow or other, gives rise tothe sensation of heat. To 
the chemist, it is not essentially requisite to determine which hypothesis 
has the nearest connexion with truth. His business more particularly 
relates to the obvious effects of caloric, than to its intrinsic nature.’ 


The third chapter contains a very concise and perspicuous account 
of chemical nomenclature, while the fourth is devoted to specific 
gravity. 

Part Ll — of simple and undecomposed substances—opens with the 
class of simple non-metallic bodies and their combinations. 

After a short historical view of oxygen, the Doctor gives the 
equivalents by weight and by measure, which we quote as an instance 
of the clear and lucid manner in which the subject is illustrated. 


‘The equivalent of oxygen, by weight, is 8, compared with hydrogen 
as 1. By volume, its equivalent is a half measure, C3, compared with 
hydrogen as a whole,[“}. Thus, 8 of oxygen combine with 1 of hydrogen, 
by weight, to form water; or a whole measure of hydrogen unites with a 
half measure of oxygen to furm the same fluid. The specific gravity of 
oxygen is 1.111, compared with common air as 1, at the temperature of 
60° Fahrenheit, and 30 of the barometer. One hundred cubic inches of 
this gas weigh 33.888 grains, while the same quantity of common air 
weighs 30.5 grains. This relative weight of 100 cubic inches of oxygen 
or other gases with the same quantity of common air, affords a satisfactory 


mode of determining their specific gravity. Thus, 
* As 30.5 is to 33.888, so is 1 to 1.111, or the specific gravity of oxygen 


gas. 
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Again, on the medical uses of oxygen. 


‘ The next notice to be taken of oxygen gas, will embrace its medical 
uses. The time has been, when oxygen had considerable reputation as a 
remedial agent. It is to be confessed, however, that its employment was 
for the most part of an empirical character, even in the hands of regular 
practitioners. I doubt not that there are cases, in which the use of this 
article, under proper restrictions, might conduce to salutary results. It 
has always been regarded as a stimulating agent, and yet has been some- 
times administered where stimuli were altogether improper.’ 


In the second chapter, hydrogen is presented to our notice, A 
good account is given of the various modes of preparing hydrogen. 
Of Professor Hare’s compound blowpipe, our author presents the 


following account: 
a 


‘It is on this principle that the compound (or oxy-hydrogen) blowpipe 
is constructed; an instrument, for which we are indebted to the ingenuity 
of Professor Hare, of the University of Pennsylvania.* It consists of 
two gas holders, made of sheet copper, and joined together by means of 
copper hoops. At the distance of ten or twelve inches above these ves- 
sels, is a copper basin large enough to contain several gallons of water, 
which, by turning the stop-cocks, may be made to pass through cylindrical 
tubes, down to the gas holders. These latter are first filled with water by an 
aperture in each, within a half inch of the bottom, and as atmospheric 
pressure is removed from above, by the closure of the stop-cocks, the wa- 
ter will not escape after the vessels are filled, until driven out by means 
of the gases. Each apartment is filled with its appropriate gas, hydrogen 
on the one side and oxygen on the other, and then the lower apertures are 
closed with good corks. Within an inch of the top of each gas holder, a 
stop-cock is fixed, and to these an instrument is attached, having two 
hollow tubes joined at the smaller end, so that both terminate by one very 
small aperture; and as the heat at this point is very intense, when the 
gases are burned, a small piece of platina or gold is usually placed there, 
in preference to a metal of more easy fusion. When the compound blow- 
pipe is about to be used, the stop-cocks are turned, by which the water 
from the basin is to descend into the gas holders. This will necessarily 
give impetus to the gas whenever it can find vent. At this mom@pt the 
hydrogen stop-cock is turned, and the gas inflamed as it rushes out, and 
then the stop-cock of the other side is opened, which gives passage to the 
oxygen, and so augments the intensity of the heat.} 

* «The attempts of some British chemists to defraud the real inventor 
of this discovery, have been so frequently exposed, that we deem it a 


waste of time to dwell on the subject here. 
+ ‘A blowpipe of considerable power may be had, by using the oxygen 


side only.’ 
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‘ This operation may be performed without hazard, because the gases are 
not only escaping with force, but they are fired at a distance of several 
inches from their respective chambers; and so long as the water presses 
with sufficient power to drive them out, the flame cannot pase within the 
small orifice where the gases are first kindled. In Clarke and Newman’s 
blowpipe the oxygen and hydrogen gases are contained in a common ves- 
sel. ‘The mixed gas is compressed to such an extent, that on opening the 
stop-cock it rushes out with violence; and with all the care that is employ- 
ed, the machine is sometimes blown to pieces. Ifa bladder furnished 
with a stop-cock and small tube, be filled with the mixed gas and a board 
be laid upon it, with suitable weights, so as to compress the bladder 
as much as possible without bursting it, and the gas be inflamed 
as it issues from the fine point of the tube, it will burn without an explo- 
sion. But if there be not sufficient weight on the board to insure the 
requisite impetus to the gas, there will necessarily be a detonation. 

‘In the use of Professor Hare’s blowpipe, I have never met with an acci- 
dent, and regard it as one of the safest implements in the laboratory. 

The heat generated by it, arising from the combustion of oxygen 

and hydrogen gases, is sufficient to melt al] the metals, barytes, 
strontian, lime, potash, and many other substances which were formerly 
called infusible.’ 


Exp. 


Of a truth, Professor Hare’s blowpipe is as safe an instrument as 
the laboratory contains. Not so Dr Clarke’s rrratep machine. If 
the ignominy which the world of science has heaped on the peculator, 
were not enough to deter him from exhibiting the inventions of Amer- 
ican ingenuity, one would think that the numerous explosions he has 
met with, might. But, no; the Doctor can shield himself from explo- 
sions, if he cannot from disgrace. We are informed that he has built 
a formidable stone wall across his lecture room, behind which he 
skulks whenever his blowpipe is used. Well may he fear the Jupiter 
Tonans! of a people who boast a Franklin, to whom has been 
applied the classic line, 

‘ Eripuit clo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.’ 


Nitrogen and its compounds with oxygen constitute the subject of 
the thffrd chapter. . 

Asa specimen of the diagrams employed in the illustration of the 
equivalents, we offer the following, which nitrogen forms with oxygen 
and hydrogen. 
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‘These compounds are stated in connexion with the equivalents, by 
weight and volume, of the substances that enter into their formation. 
Nitrogen. Oxygen. Nit. Oxy. 
Atmospheric air, 2+ 8 = 36or (W+o= [CH 
Protoxyde of nitrogen, 14 4+ 8 = 22or oO +0=0 
Deutoxyde of do. 14+ 16= Hof] +h=(C1) 
Hyponitrous acid, 14 4 24 = 38 


Nitrous acid, 14 + 32 = 46 

Nitric acid, 144 + 40 = 54 
Nitrogen. Hydrogen. 

Ammonia, 44 3=17 


Again, page 82. 

‘The theory of the production of the protoxyde of nitrogen from the 
nitrate of ammonia, is interesting, as all chemical taeories are. We have 
here to anticipate, that the equivalent of nitric acid, in its absolute form, 
is 54. In the usual state, it is combined with two equivalents of water, 18, 
and hence the equivalent of the common acid is 72. The combining num- 
ber of ammonia is 17, which, joined to 54, nitric acid, give 71 as the 
equivalent of dry nitrate of ammonia. This, by the action of heat, is 
changed into 27 parts of water, (3 equivalents,) and 44 of protoxyde of 
nitrogen or nitrous oxyde, (2 equivalents); and as 100 cubic inches of this 
gas weigh about 464 grains, it follows, that 71 grains of the nitrate of 
ammonia will give 95 cubic inches of this gas, because, in their decompo- 
sition, 44 grains of nitrous oxyde are produced. This result is highly 
illustrative of the doctrine of definite proportions, and must be instruc- 
tive to every one who desires to study the laws of chemical combination. 
For the more perfect understanding of the statement just made, the fol- 
lowing diagram will be found useful. 

















f : (oxygen 8 22 prot. of nitrogen. 
54 or one | *¥8° 22 do. do. 
71 grains | equiv. of oxygen 8 
or Lequiv- | nitr. acid | YS _ 
alent of oxygen a < 
nitrate of —— “4 \ 
ammonia | 17 or one | Drogen 
equiv. of hydrogen 1 water. 
ammonia | DY drogen 1 9 do. 
; {| bydrogen 1 —9 do. 
71 71 71 


‘In this diagram, we have, first, the equivalent of nitrate of ammonia, 
71; next its proximate composition, viz. 54 nitric acid and 17 ammonia. 
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Then comes the ultimate or elementary composition of nitric acid, viz. 5 
equivalents of oxygen, making 40, and one equivalent of nitrogen, 14; 
after this, the elementary constitution of ammonia, viz. one equivalent of 
nitrogen, 14, and three equivalents of hydrogen, 3. Lastly, we have all 
these elementary principles entering into new combinations, and giving 
rise to three equivalents of water, 27, and two equivalents of the prot- 
oxyde of nitrogen, 44.’ 


We heartily unite with our author in considering the atmospheric 
air as a chemical compound. In addition -to the excellent reasons he 
has assigned, we could produce some others, one of which, founded 
on the theory of definite proportions, we consider unanswered. 

The Professor objects to the use of the nitrous oxyde, in no meas- 
ured terms, to wit. 


‘In some persons it excites wrathful feelings, in others the most pleas- 
urable sensations, while in not a few, the effects are wholly deceptive. 
Of this I have been assured by some who have inhaled it, and who piayed 
the fool with tolerable success, but who have since declared, that they 
were simulating, all the while. Occasionally, it has done serious mis- 
chief, and laid the basis of incurable disease.* I regard its administra- 
tion to a class, as the buffoonery of science, and think it should be made an 
indictable offence.’ 


Here we beg leave to dissent. We have administered the gaseous 
oxyde of nitrogen to many; we have seen it administered to hundreds; 
and never, except on one occasion, did we ever see the slightest ill 
effects from its employment. That case was in the person of a highly 
respécted medical friend, of Louisville, Kentucky, in whom it pro- 
duced a fainting fit of some minutes’ duration, but which was followed 
by no serious consequence. 

Our limits forbid a further extension of remarks. Enough has 
been said to show the really valuable character of the work, and, we 
hope, to induce our readers to look closely into it when published. 

The plates and diagrams are prepared by our worthy citizens, 
Messrs Doolittle & Munson. 

The general execution deserves all praise. It is much superior in 
typographical beauty to the usual productions of Cincinnati, and we 
ardently hope that the enterprising publishers may be abundantly 
rewarded for their exertions. The entire work will consist of about 
500 pages. 


* « The termination, in one instance, was mental derangement.’ 
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THE AMPUTATION. 


From the Journal of a quondam Sailor. 


My journal informs me that on the 22d of May, 1829, the United 
States ship Hornet was off the harbor of Matanzas, with three mer- 
chantmen under convoy. The trade-wind was blowing with its usual 
briskness, and the diurnal shower had just passed over, giving addi- 
tional freshness and purity to the wind which almost wafted the odors 
of Arabia, to the heat-worn mariner of the West India sea. All sail 
was set to the cheering breeze; no clouds obscured the deep cerulean 
of the tropical sky; the awnings were spread over the lisiless forms 
of the crew, most of whom had secured the most airy position to 
sleep, or splice a broken rope; or, what was to them of more imme- 
diate importance, to splice their own rigging. At such times as this, 
the deck of a man-of-war presents a curious and characteristic scene ; 
and, gentle reader, if you will just take a stand with me on the quar- 
ter-deck, I will point out to you some cf the leading men among the 
jolly tars, who compose the motley assembly before us. 

Do you see that light but muscular form on the extreme end of the 
flying jib-boom, engaged in furling the sail? You would think from 
his hollow eye and cheek, that consumption had marked hini; and 
though there is a fire in his eye, it is not of stealthy death, but of a 
spirit as dauntless, and an intelligence as acute, as generally falls to 
the lot of the best of fore-mast men. Do you mark the mathematical 
precision with which he passes the gasket, and with what imperturba- 
ble coolness he keeps his seat, to him as secure as yours by your 
fireside, regardless of the foaming and dashing of the little ship 
through the waves? If a shark were to cross our bows, I should sooner 
look for him to dash into the brine with no weapon but his knife, than 
to wait to prepare a hook for his majesty. With a crew all like him, 
and a good ship, a man might roam the ocean as unconquerable as the 
gale which swelled his sails, 

But do you see that great lubberly fellow, who has stretched him- 
self in the nettings of the fore-top-mast stay-sail? He has followed 
the sea from childhood, and has gained his present circumstance of 
person by good humor, and a plentiful allowance of pork and beans 
one day, and beans and pork the next. He is the very prince of good 
fellows—is a true lover of a joke, and prides himself on his particu- 
lar honesty, having never, as he says, been guilty of any act of dis- 
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honesty, except getting an extra allowance from the grog-tub, which, 
by the way, he considers as justifiable as going with only one. He 
is a great favorite with all hands, and many ’s the time I have cried 
‘avast,’ to ‘rosy dreams and slumbers light,’ when listening to his 
most entertaining yarns. If you will but have patience with me, | 
will some day or other give them to you as | had them from him; and 
if they do not afford you as much delight as they did me, the fault 
will be mine—not his. He is, moreover, as cool and determined a 
fellow as ever trod a plank, and notwithstanding his bulk, would fight 
as long as any of his mates. 

But what is old Newman, the quarter-master, hoisting the ensign 
for? Ah! look here, off the weather-bow; do you see that little clip- 
per-built schooger, with her main-sail out; and going dead before the 
wind? She’s a suspicious looking craft, and the captain wishes to 
see under what colors she sails and where she hails from. Well, 
we’ll go on with our conversation and not mind that. 

See that youthful fellow who has taken the combings of the hatch 
for his pillow, and is enjoying, to all appearances, as comfortable a 
snooze (excuse my technicality) as any man would wish to have. 
His skin is fair for a sailor, and you might suppose him a lands- 
man; but there.are older heads, that do not belong to as good a sai- 
lor. He has not yet reached his twenty-fifth year, but you see his 
eye is sunken, and his face marked with the furrows, not of premature 
senility, but of sorrow. He belongs to a family as rich and influen- 
tial as any in Boston; and, but for the noble and unsuspecting gene- 
rosity of his own nature, would now have been in the enjoyment of 
all the pleasures of domestic life. The cause of his present degrada- 
tion—for degradation I must call it—is simply this. He fell into the 
hands of sharpers, who, attracted by his uncalculating disposition, 
sought him out as their victim, and under the guise of friendship, 
stripped him of his entire patrimony at the gaming table. In conse- 
quence of this, his father turned him from his door without a dollar, and 
a young lady, to whom he was engaged to be married, dismissed him in 
the most peremptory manner. Le long sought a reconciliation with 
both, but was spurned; and in despair, he went to sea, being too 
honorable and high spirited to league himself to effect in others what 
had been wrought upon himself. I[ have carefully courted his friend- 
ship, and he confided to me what [ have above related. It is a com- 
monplace affair, and would not be worth the recital, had it not blight- 
ed one, who might, but for this single aberration, have taken a high 
stand in society. fe is the only man in the ship who abstains en- 
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tirely from ardent spirits; and J have never known him to be guilty 
of a single instance of profanity or falsehood. He has some hopes 
of regaining the confidence of his parent, by an unwavering correct- 
ness of deportment, in the midst of so much to tempt him from the 
right path. : 

But, hark! the captain has ordered the bow-gun to be cleared away; 
he is going to overhaul the schooner I mentioned just now. I perceive 
she has not yet showed her flag; and I declare, there are negroes on 
her deck. If she is a slaver, we'll have her. She is as saucy an 
imp as you would meet with, and her skipper is sitting as compo- — 
sedly on the deek, smoking his cigarro, as though he were not within 
a league of a ship of war. But he’ll spring presently, when he gets 
an eighteen pound shot athwart his bows, Y 

‘ Bear a hand with that gun, sir,’ cried the captain—‘ the schooner 
might get to Havana before you fire.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’ was the only reply of the licutenant,* who was 
sighting the gun. 

All hands are on deck watching the vessel. Look at that fellow 
who does not let his eyes turn from her for fear she will get out of 
sight; his face is not animated with love of glory; no, he wants the 
prize-money. Just by him is a young fellow—a fresh hand, who is all 
fire and anxiety. He has forgotten every thing but the desire to 
achieve something bravely. See that fellow looking through a port, 
and whetting his rage like a tiger at the sight of his prey; he wants 
to fight just for the sake of blood. He would be a tiger in action, but 
not worth as much as a cooler man. 

How silent every one is!—no word is spoken above a whisper; 
each man almost holds his breath, as an andience will do when an 
eloquent man is speaking; they seem afraid, if they say any thing, 
of frightening the little schooner away; but the sound of the gun 
will let them loose again. With what admirable steadiness and skill 
it is aimed!—a veteran is guiding the train tackles. 

¢ Will you bear a hand with that gun, I say, sir?’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sir, again cried Mr Young, as he hastily refreated and 
pulled the lock-string. The sheeted flame burst forth—the ball 
whizzed away through the air, and the smoke returning with the wind, 
enveloped the whole forward part of the ship in a cloud; and for a 
moment, all was as hushed as the grave. But how’s this? ha! run 
out the gun!—run it out in a moment!—lay hold there!—oh! horror, 


: * John J. Young of New York. 
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what a sight for men to look upon!—Mr Young is crushed!—run out 
the gun for your lives! Ina breath, all around became aware of the 
dreadful efleets of the firing of that gun. It seems the breaching, 
which is intended to check its recoil, had by some means become un- 
hooked, and in the discharge, it flew backward with an overwhelming 
force, and crushed both Mr Young’s legs down to the very deck! 
The bones, snapt like reeds, were driven through the flesh and 
clothes, into the wood beneath; while he, with an expression of intense 
agony | have never seen but then, fixed upon his pallid features, was 
lifeless—we did not know but dead! With the quickness men will 
exert at such a time, the gun was run out, and the senseless body borne 
to the ward-room. 

You can hardly imagine the feelings exhibited by every man, fore 
and aft, when they began to perceive and feel plainly the heart-rend- 
ing consequences of that fire. They first showed themselves in bit- 
ter, burning curses on the schooner; and had the crew been left to 
themselves, | am confident she would not have floated fifteen minutes 
longer. Mr Young was alm>st the only officer in the ship who ap- 
proached the affections of the men. He was much beloved by every 
one, and therefore, more feeling was manifested than would probably 
have been for any other officer. After the first ebullition had ina 
measure subsided, the better trait in a seaman’s character shone forth 
in its individuality and brilliancy. It was immediately resolved, as 
if by one man, to raise a subscription, in the case of Mr Young’s 
death, for the support of his widow and orphans. In this, they were 
headed by the sailing-master,* who—to his honor be it said—first de- 
clared, that while he had, they should never want. 

But let us return to the ward-room, whither the unfortunate Young 
was borne in the arms of his friends, He was plaved upon a mat- 
trass, and means were immediately used to restore him to conscious- 
ness. This was shortly effected, and he became sensible of the 
injury he had sustained. It was a moment to try the stoutest 
heart; but his was firm. He first spoke of his wife and children in 
terms of touching tenderness, and seemed to anticipate nothing but 
evil for them if he should die. After a short time, with a collected 
air and steady tone, he inquired,‘ Doctor, is there no chance of set- 
ting my legs?” 

‘ There is not, I am sorry to say, Mr Young.’ 


* Edward Schermerhorn, who was lost in the Hornet, off Tampice, 
September 10, 1829. 
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‘Then let me look at them;’—and supported by one of his friends, 
he raised himself, and for more than a minute gazed steadily on his 
shattered limbs, and then sunk calmly back on his pillow. 

Do not call this mere brutish insensibility, for no man ever had a 
better heart, or more lively sympathies than he had. No; the power 
that enabled him to contemplate calmly his almost total ruin, came 
from the mind! It was fortitude, and that of the highest order; such 
as few men possess, and such as a Roman was wont to show. 

While the surgeon* was engaged in his preparations for the ampu- 
tation, Mr Young was calm, and gave way to none of the violence of 
feeling that men are so apt to exhibit at such a time. When placed 
upon the table for the operation, he remarked,—‘ Doctor, you had prob- 
ably better have some one to hold me, for you know the pain inflicted 
by the operation ;}—but no one held him. | 

The surgeon, with a skill and coolness [ have never seen excelled, 
proceeded; and in a short time, both legs of the unfortunate man were 
amputated below the knees. During this, if possible, severer trial 
than the last, not an exclamation of any kind escaped his lips—not 
even a sigh; and when the last bandage was fastened, and he was re- 
moved from the table, he turned with a smile on his face to the sur- 
geon, and said, ‘ Well, Doctor, my dancing days are over—you have 
made a sheer hulk of me.’ 

Ina short time he perfectly recovered and returned home. He has 
since called in the aid of art, and is now able to walk, with the assist- 
ance of a stick, nearly as well as before. 

Such was the man, who, under circumstances most awful and re- 
volting to human feeling, could calmly contemplate the destruction of 
all his brightest hopes, without sinking beneath the weight. Such a 
man could better bear misfortune than see another bear it. Such a 


man must ever be an honor to the flag under which he sails, 
D. 


* William Burchmore, who was likewise lost in the Hornet. 
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For the Illinois Monthly Magazine. 


Tue following extracts are from an unpublished poem, in which Art and 
Nature are personified, and are made to exhibit some of their respective 
productions. Nature produces what is first described, after Art has shown 
a splendid pile of architecture. The second extract needs no comment. 

Some objections have been urged against Art being personified as a man, 
but the poetic license will, I hope, cover that. 


Loox! 
The fair one said, and waving once again her wand, 
A silver cloud its ample folds uprais’d. 
As part by part the spotless vapor rose, 
Astonish’d Art his lofty bearing lost; 
And when the inrell’d mass sped slowly up, 
And left the whole expos’d, he turn’d away, 
And hid his eyes within his flowing robe. 
It wasin truth a sight to dazzle e’en 
A spirit’s eye. 


Before them stood a front 
In shape unform’d, but yet resembling most 
A Grecian temple’s. ’Stead of marble pure, 
In fair blocks hewn and laid with nicest skill, 
Were flung bright jewels with unsparing hand, 
While here and there rich veins of virgin gold, 
Like wandering rills in brilliant courses ran. 
Upon this solid mass irregular, 
Vet fairer far than any work of Art, 
The noon-tide sun sent down his piercing rays, 
Which glancing from each gem against the next, 
And still reflected back with added force, 
Combined in one excessive burning blaze, 
Too fierce for any eye but Nature’s own! 


‘ Thou hast not yet beheld, vain Art, the whole 
This wand can bring before thy gaze. Behold!’ 


She said, and waving high her magic rod, 

The jewell’d front in twain from top to earth 
Was sunder’d. Slowly the divided parts 

On hinges outward turn’d, and laid before 
Bewilder’d Art a scene surpassing far 

In brilliant beauty all he e’er conceived. 

A cave was seen — interminable — vast! 

In shape and arch, with all dimensions like 

The open’d front. Its rugged sides were form’d 
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Of solid gold, besprinkled lightly o’er 

With ‘ orient pearls’ and purest isinglass; 

While curling round, like moon-beams disenjoin’d 
From Luna’s orb, the silver arteries lay. 

' Above, the roof of Parian marble shone, 

As if pale winter’s hand with snowy touch, 

The arch had form’d. Descending from it, stood 
A triple row of columns, undefac’d, 

Of pure stalactite — giant-spirit like, 

Erectly bearing up the mighty structure. 
Beneath, they rested on a floor inwrought 

With every gem in wild mosaic set. 

Here, bounding forth from out the golden sides, 
Of crystal waters laughing streamlets gush’d, 
And leaping wild along their starry bed, 
Reflected light around, and fill’d the air 

With most refreshing fragrant coolness. There, 
With slacken’d flow a broader stream they mov’d, 
Like liquid mercury o’er golden sands. 

Still farther on, they widen’d into lakes, 
Bespangled o’er with swans, and water-birds 

Of every kind, and isles of. emerald hue, 
O’erloaded to the beach with thickset growth 

Of tropic fruits and oriental flowers, 

That spread through all the burden’d air around, 
Such rich luxuriance of native scents, 

That naught of the original seem’d left. 

I’rom tree to tree unnumber’d songsters flew, 

Of every hue and note, and caroll’d forth 

Their songs, so mix’d—of music yet so full, 
That Art enraptuz’d sprang towards the cave, 
And all with thought-like speed, was lost to view! 


* * ‘ ad * * 


The deaf’ning roar of booming eannon came 
Along the trembling air, and straight they saw 
Two fierce contending armies pouring death, 
With burning terror, through each other’s ranks! 


‘The combat deepen’d!’ Fiercely belch’d the flame 


rom out an hundred cannon, bearing swift 
The metal-arbiters of human strife! 

As still the files, like grass before the scythe, 
Were mow’d to garth, exulting Art exclaim’d: 


‘Canst thou, with all thy potent skill, invent 
A compound of such deadly power as that!’ 
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Replied not Nature to this haughty taunt; 

But slowly pointed to a gath’ring cloud 

That upward swept, as if on whirlwind wings. 
From every point the horizon around, 

The murky sheets in swift confusion sprang, 

Till high 1a zenith, they collected roll’d 

Into a mass so dense and pitchy black, 

It almost seem’d below a mid-day night! 

While thus the’sable mass — Nature again 

Her wand uprais’d, and at its bidding, first, 

The cloud in tatter’d fragments broke, that whirl’d 
And flew each other ’gainst, as if the winds 
Essay’d their hoarded fury all at once. 

Next, forked lightnings blazed in gambols round, 
And thunder, hoarse as mighty giant’s voice, 
Bellow’d and echoed through the vast concave! 

At length, at signal given, th’ electric fire, 

F lash after flash, continuous was pour’d 

Upon a mountain’s bare and hoary brow! 

Shook to her central point, affrighted Earth, 
Unfixing near her axis from the poles! 

The rocks o’erthrown, with wild destruction fell, 
Dismantling forests, — filling deep ravines! 

And heaviag hidden treasures from their beds! 

Th’ eternal snows —the silvery locks of Time, 
On which the sun forever burn’d in vain — 

Rich ores and diamonuds— all — were melted down! 
The trembling beasts, who rest had found amidst 
The rocks and gorges of that giant mount, 

Filed now with fleetest foot — too slow by far 

T’ escape the lightning’s death! The eagle’s eye, 
That on the sun’s bright orb was wont to gaze, 
Was blinded now! — the strong untiring wing, 
That oft had borne him out of human sight, 

Was scath’d, and he, air’s monarch, scream’d and died! 


Stream’d still the deadly flame! — nor ceas’d it, till 
That Atlantean pile, from topmost crag, 

In chaos wild, was strew’d along the plain! 

Then roll’d the sable vapor back, and bright 

Again the joyous sun his beams sent forth. 
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FAMILIARITY; 
OR, THE WIDOW’S wWiG. 


‘Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.’ 
Campbell. 

Wuy is it that familiarity breeds contempt? ‘The sailor-boy, as he 
looks down from the main-royal, upon the great black wave that is 
gathering up to windward, feels as though a Death rode upon every 
drop of it; but the old jack-tar beside him, is busying his piece of a 
brain how to save his tarpaulin, or make fast his cud, while he answers 
the scarce-heard howlings of the mate, The new recruit goes into 
battle against the recommendation and protest of every hair on his 
head; but the scarred veteran puts by his half finished bottle to drink 
his leader’s health with, when the scratch is over, with as much cer- 
tainty of escaping bullets and cold steel, as if he had taken out an 
old fashioned license from’the prince of darkness himself. You have 
seen, [ presume, a novice enter a ball-room; you have marked his 
aspen-like trepidation, when a question was asked, or a recognition 
cast to him by some fair tyrant; you have fancied, as he turned his 
head, to see who was poking him, that you could hear his neck grate 
upon its hinge;—have you not? How different from the bold, grace- 
ful, care-for-nothing style of the old campaigner; or, as parties go 
in these times, perhaps | should rather say, champaigner; he sweeps 
along through black, white, and gray; touching no one, disturbing no 
one—offending not even a sleeve, nor desecrating a hoop; it seems al- 
most as if, like Milton’s angels, he could shape himself to suit cir- 
cumstances. I remember the first time I] ever went to a barber’s —I 
remember the horror and dismay with which I looked upon the tall 
chair, and its mysterious head-board. My mind, about that time, had 
been nourished upon accounts of the French revolution; and my first 
impression, when | looked upon the above named apparatus—the bar- 
ber, dark and blood-thirsty, and round upon the bodyless heads that 
graced the room, my first thoughts, | cay, were of Robespierre and 
the guillotine; and never do | see a barber now, but my blood runs 
cold. I besought the tonsor to treat me tenderly; but his heart was of 
stone, and away went his comb through my matted locks, breaking 
up the little family circles, and loving knots that had been gathering 
there for I know not how long. It was a dark day in my calendar. 
But now, I bear the shears like a very martyr, and but for the asso- 
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ciation [ mentioned, with Danton and his fellow fiend, might not ob- 
ject to a frequent cropping, though it is a barbarous business, to make 
the best of it. But why, I ask, again, does familiarity breed contempt? 
Itdoes,every where and in every thing; it does so in each by-way, 
highway, and heaven-flight of iife. A member of Congress, as I know 
from experience, and I am told, the very President himself is not, of 
necessity, sublime. Familiarity will wear off the pomp and circum- 
stance of office and power, as the air and rain strip the gilding from 
a weathercock; nor is that the only point of resemblance between a 
politician and a wind-server:—but this is wandering. 

There was an old man in our town, known by the name of Frank 
Riddle; his real paternal appellation was Sincoe; and whether he was 
called Riddle, because, being an old bachelor, every thing went through 
him, or because no one could comprehend him, is more than I can 
say. His motto through life had been this one, as to familiarity ; but 
like a great part of the world, although he said one thing, to wit, that 
there was no created being which could stand examination, yet he 
practised upon another ground, which was, that perfection was plainly 
possible; and he had been his whole life-long trying to find something, 
which, upon familiar terms, would retain the beauty it wore afar off. 
It was chasing a rainbow. One by one, he dropped the collaterals of 
his pursuit, and fixed his whole attention to one point, the finding of 
a perfect woman. Upor that he staked all, and it was plain, that 
if he did not find one, he was a lost man. & 

When a bachelor of spirit makes up his mind decidedly to do any 
thing, more especially if women be concerned, it’s a hard case if he 
does not succeed; to be sure, the finding a perfect woman would be 
rather original ard unique, but Frank was a determined man, and 
verging to forty-five. For ten long years had our friend and his horse 
been upon the track of this Yankee dulcinea of his, and for ten long 
years had she escaped him. In summer, when the sun began to grow 
angry, and people collected in force at Saratoga and elsewhere to re- 
sist him, would Riddle mount his pony ; his coat newly turned, his boots 
patched, his whiskers shaved away an inch or two, and begin his year- 
ly jog in chase of perfection. He loved his horse, and his horse him; 
and soberly and steadily did the twain saunter on through the many 
green and beautiful vallies of New England ; camping under the broad 
and grave elm to eat his homely meal of brown bread and pickles, or 
stopping at some quiet cottage, black and weather-beaten without, but 
enlivened by good nature and welcome within, and there, while he 
patted head after head of th¢ white-haired crop of children, would he 
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dream sweet dreams over a bit of cheese and a mug of biting cider: 
He was known and respected through the whole country; one day 
playing the part of a Don Quixote, and the next, that of a Howard; 
sometimes curing a sick man, sometimes lecturing a tipsy one; his 
hat weather-beaten, his coat rusty, his pantaloons threadbare, his purse 
in one hand for the needy, and his heart in the other for the highest 
bidder,—my hero journeyed on, led by this moral jack-o-lanthern. 
But still it fled. He had asked, it was said, half a dozen ladies to re- 
ceive this errant heart of his, but they protested they were unworthy 
of the honor, and out of their own mouth he proved them imperfect. 
Ten years, [ said, he had been upon his voyage, ‘and still no land.” 
He began almost to despair. Some said he was growing peevish and 
morose, and certain it was, that he had lost his love of nature; the 
flowers and the clouds, and the blue sky he began to think puerile; 
he talked politics, went to dinner parties, and thought of buying a 
house and settling in life; he purchased two bottles of cologne, and 
a whisper went round the village, that he owned a bottle of macassar 
oil; but whether it had any connexion with the little spot of cleared 
* ground upon the top of his head, scandal knew not. It was this win- 
ter, the eleventh winter of his search, that Mr Riddle’s grand climac- 
teric began; the first steps are to this day wrapt in deep mystery. 
The alarm was given by the coming of a new beaver from Boston. 
Fame took up her trumpet at once; new, ay! new fashioned buttons 
crept stealthily on to the coat, one by one, and then camea cuff, and 
then an elbow-patch, and then a pocket-piece,—till at last the door, 
one bright Sunday morning, opened, and out walked a superfine blue 
coat, with Frank Riddle in it. Boots soon dwindled into pumps; the 
old water-lined pantaloons were cast to the dogs, and the tailor sent in 
his bill of sixteen dollars for a pair of extra-super-superlative unmen- 
tionables, with white silk lining. And lastly, as the mountains 
peeped and sprang up by degrees above the wasie of waters after the 
flood, so did my hero’s gill rise, and rise, prouder, and yet prouder 
above his ocean of cravat. All these signs the world took note of; 
one day it laid them to Miss A., but the next to Miss D.; the third, 
they got more light on the subject, and voted it unanimously to be 
Miss N. At last, however, the truth in its omnipotence prevailed, and 
widow G. received the credit that was her due. And now the beaus 
of fifty round about, began to thank their single stars that they were 
not such fools; and spinsters smiled upon them, and wondered how 
they could talk so; 4o be sure, they said, widow G. was not all she 
might be; but then it is not every man that can get as good a wife as 
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she; and as to Frank Riddle, she was a plaguey sight too good for 
him. Frank heard not, and if he had heard, he would not have 
cared for the spite of the disappointed; he had found at last an oasis 
in the desert, and his heart was light within him. There could not 
have been a happier match. Whenan old bachelor actually is touched, 
he is like dry wood, and fires quick as a bundle of punk; and as toa 
widow, her heart is like an apple, into which a school-boy has thrust 
his thumb knuckle deep, to see if it is soft or so:—once wounded, it is 
always tender. ) 

And now, time sped too fast, almost; spring came, with brighter 
skies and sweeter flowers ‘than ever bent or bloomed before.” How 
unwilling we are to learn that the world without ‘is but the reflex of 
the world within.” And now might Mr Riddle be seen mounted upon 
a horse that would go any way but straight forward, but who chiefly 
loved to jump *iwixt heaven and earth ;—up and down went Mr Riddle, 
making a great many moves, and very little headway. He looked, 
with that round meagre hat, perched upon his antique head; the gills, 
which seemed waiting but a fair excuse to make an inroad upon the 
whiskers; the new blue extravagant-looking coat, round the flaps of 
which he had to poke a good quarter of an hour, before he could find 
the pocket; his queue standing out at right angles over the stiff coat 
collar; one pocket flap of the pantaloons turned down, to show their 
white lining; he, now, thus decked out, looked very different from 
what he was wont to, in former days. His motto was now changed; 
familiarity no longer bred contempt; he loved—lI cannot count up the 
perfections for which he loved her; but one beauty in his eyes, one 
winning, enchanting beauty was the magiificence of her widowed 
locks; they were auburn, and of a richness and massiveness wnsur- 
passed within twenty miles. ‘T'rueit is, that slanderous tongues hinted 
dark things as to the native soil of these curls, but Frank knew not 
of it. But I must haste to the catastrophe, if we may so consider it. 
The wedding was to take place in October; dresses were making, and 
flowers preparing; the bridemaids counted the weeks, and days, and 
hours that must yet intervene; and hours, and days, and weeks be- 
came fewer and fewer, ‘and all went merry asa marriage bell.’ It 
wanted but three weeks or so of the eventful day ; it was a fine brac- 
ing morning of September, and Frank strolled round rather earlier 
than usual to ask his lady to walk. What a happy fellow I am, said 
he, as he knocked at the door.—‘ Was Mrs G. up, and would she walk ?” 
the girl tripped up stairs, and ina moment returned with the answer, 
‘that Mrs G, was up, but cquld not walk this morning.’ Frank cursed 
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his fate, muttered that he was a miserable dog, and unwilling and una- 
ble to roam alone, sat down innocently upon the door-step, to smooth 
his ruffled satisfaction. Presently he heard the hinges creak ; he sprang 
up, and beheld peeping out the face of a strange man; he was utterly 
thunderstruck, and before he recovered, the stranger closed the door 
and disappeared. Frank thought a moment, just one; then battering 
at the door, he demanded entrance, and to see the widow; poor Susan 
thought that love sure enough had turned his brain; however, she ran __ 
up Stairs to state the case. ‘Show him up,’ said the lady. Mrs G, was 
standing in her loose gown, when Frank entered her room, a white 
handkerchief bound about her head, a comb in her hand, and a pile 
of cents upon the dressing case. Mr Riddle was a brave man, but 
he felt a little startled when he found himself standing before his god- 
dess—she offended, and he brimful of anger. ‘ Madam,” said he, 
drawing down his queue, as h: spoke over his léft shoulder, ‘ Madam,’ 
said he, ‘I have seen a strange man in this house, and I conceive— 
I presume—I suppose, madam—that 1—may be—permitted—I would 
say—that you will allow me—to address myself-—.? ‘Mr Sincoe,’ 
said the lady, laying down her comb, ‘ you will please to come to the 
point.” ‘The calm effrontery of the widow was more than Frank could 
bear. ‘I wish to know,’ said he emphatically, ‘ who that man was.’ 
‘When,’ answered Mrs G., ‘ you will show me your right to ask, I 
may think it worth while to answer—I wish, sir, to be alone.’ Frank 
paced the chamber in agony; he felt that he was now indentured for 
ever to Wo; ‘ and will you give me no explanation?’ he cried. ‘ None, 
sir, said the adamantine widow. ‘Then, madam,’ said the lover, 
throwing the queue back from his shoulder, and laying his hand upon 
his heart, ‘ we part here forever. The pencil of felicity had sketched 
happy scenes for the future, and fancy had built towers too—all 
too airy to stand; I had dreamed of my wife and babes, and quiet 
home; but you, with one fell swoop, have destroyed all.’ Tears came 
to his relief. * * * * As he turned the corner after leaving the 
widow’s, he caught a glimpse of him that had aroused all this squall ; 
he knew his head and hat. Frank followed him at a distance; at last 
he entered a shop; our hero made at once for the door; it was the 
palace of Mons, Mardine, ‘ French hair dresser and perfumer royale,” 
Faithless woman! ejaculated Frank, as thinking of Mary of Scot- 
land and her musician, he entered the shop. It was empty; there was 
another door, he opened it and pushed into the cabinet; there sat the 
wretch, and beside him was a bundle wrapt in a kerchief, which the 
bachelor recognized at once. ‘ And do you add theft to your villany ?” 
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shouted he, as he seized the Frenchman, who rose to receive him, by 
the throat; ‘is it not enough to ruin, but you must rob also? confess, 
confess,’ he cried, ‘ for your days are numbered.’ The unfortunate 
foreigner could scarce breathe, letting alone his ignorance of English, 
so that no confession was forthcoming from him; and before Frank 
could begin again, a side-door opened, and out peered the head of 
Madame, the cook. When she saw her master’s situation, her hand 
instinctively sought the poker, but not finding it, she seized instead 
the warming-pan, and with a yell of defiance, set at the bachelor. 
Dangers seemed thickening; our hero considered an instant or two, 
when hearing a movement in the rear, he released the barber and 
stood on the defensive. It was a moment of interest; the cook-maid 
waited but the word of command to commence the onset; the French- 
man. had grasped a razor, and in the rear, a pale journeyman bran- 
dished a boot-j;ck. Frank was determined to retreat with honor; so, 
watching his opportunity, he pounced upon the suspected bundle, 
rushed past and prostrated by his impetus the boot-jack holder, 
and gained the highway in safety. It was then that it occurred to 
him, that these stolen goods might prove a stepping-stone to a recon- 
ciliation, and all might yet be weil. Under the first tree he knelt down, 
kissed and then untied the fatal handkerchief;—if you are lovers, I 
leave his agony to your own imaginations; if not, no words can speak 
its depth, and breadth, and height, when he opened that handker- 
chief, and beheld—the widow’s wig. * * * * 

About three years ago, I was standing in the shop of Jones, the 
jeweller, at Boston, when a white cornelian was sent in to be engraved 
for Francis Sincoe, Esq. The motto ran thus, Familiarity breeds 
contempt. 





A LECTURE 


ON THE CHARACTER AND WRITINGS OF SIR WILLIAM JONES, 
Delivered in the Cincinnati Lyceum, 20th March, 1832. 


BY T. WALKER, ESQ. 


In Mr Webster’s recent speech on the character of Washington, 
he said: ‘When sublime virtues cease to be abstractions, when they 
become embodied in human character, and exemplified in human con- 
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duct, we should be false to our own nature, if we did not indulge in 
the Spontaneous effusions of our gratitude and our admiration.’ 

To this. lofty sentiment, every heart will respond. It is good for 
us to hold up frequently to view the great examples of excellence, 
which our race have exhibited; and it matters little from what age 
or country, or class of greatness, we take them. 

I can conceive of a fine mind, in the silence of retirement and med- 
itation, deriving the most delicious intellectual pleasure from the 
contemplation of abstract beauty and excellence. I can conceive 
such a mind putting to task the most exalted of its attributes, its cre- 
ative powers; and in the effort to imagine a perfect character, col- 
lecting together, after the manner of the ancient painter, all the sepa- 
rate traits and features of excellence, that memory or fancy can 
suggest, and throwing them with exquisite combination into one mag- 
nificent beau ideal. Nor is this merely a delicious amusement; it is 
also a most salutary mental exercise. But then, when all tais is 
done, and a perfect character is imagined, does not the cold thought 
come like a damp over the mind, that this character is all unreal; a 
beautiful fabric, but resting on air; a dazzling vision, but, alas, too 
dazzling for this imperfect world? If so, let us leave abstraction, and 
come down to reality. Let us turn from what might be, to what has 
been. Let us call on history, to bring forward her favorite characters, 
that we may study them. Here, those chilling doubts will not in- 
trude. The fact, that such have been, will be proof that such can be 
again. Were I called upon to single out, from all the innumerable 
sources of intellectual enjoyment, that one from which I could derive 
the purest and most intense delight, I should not hesitate in selecting 
this ;—frequent meditation upon the most illustrious historic charac- 
ters. Others may give the pencil to fancy, but I prefer the delinea- 
tions of history. Show me the virtues you would have me admire, 
embodied in a once living form, and you afford me something tangible 
about which my affections can centre. The ancients, who had not 
the same storehouse of history to draw from, which we have, were 
in the habit, we are told, of personifying the most exalted among the 
virtues, and representing them by images and statues; rightly sup- 
posing that. the devotion of the young to those virtues, would be more 
enthusiastic and operative, if the object stood before them in the fair 
proportions of the human figure. And surely, if frigid marble, be- 
cause it bore the name and imagined form of virtue, could impart an 
inspiration which no ideal contemplation could, much more must this 
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high purpose be attained, by exhibiting the actual incarnation of vir- 
tue, in the persons of the great and renowned. 

I have deemed this preface necessary, by way of answer to an ob- 
jection, which I have sometimes heard to biographical lectures, that 
they are not practical. For now that the days of chivalry are gone, 
and a matter-of-fact age has succeeded, in this working-day world, as 
some lady has called it, a lecturer stands no chance of a hearing, un- 
less he can show his subject to be practical. I say then, for the rea- 
son just given, that biography is practical. It is practical, because it 
is useful; and it is useful, because it holds up great examples and in- 
vites us to imitate them. 

It has fallen to my lot on former occasions, to speak of Columbus 
and Franklin. I did not trace their lives minutely, for that was im- 
possible. I endeavored to present a faithful outline of what they 
did, and what they were. I propose to myself a similar course this 
evening. I shall offer you a sketch, not of the life, but of the character 
of Sir William Jones. 

I imagine that the life of this illustrious scholar is less read in this 
country, than it deserves to be. And this is one of my reasons for 
commending it to your attention. To many, I presume, it will have 
the interest of novelty. But my principal reason is to be found in 
the merits of the man. I believe that his scholarship has never been 
surpassed. [have peculiar associations connected with his name. It 
happened that I read his life just after 1 had left the plough, and com- 
menced a course of study. It opened before me a new world of 
thought, The bare possibility of such vast attainments never before 
entered my mind; and | well recollect wondering and almost feeling 
chagrined, that I had never heard of him before. His name, I thought, 
deserved to be as familiar as a household word. Men ought to be 
proud, that, as one of the sons of Adam, they had a right to call him 
brother. Such were some of my feelings in that fresh and unhack- 
neyed season. But there was one other, which, however well ground- 
ed in my own case, no youth ought ever to indulge; that of despair at 
the unapproachable elevation he had reached, It is said that Thu- 
cydides, when young, heard Herodotus, the father of historians, read 
his celebrated history before the admiring thousands assembled at the 
Grecian games, and the praises bestowed on that immortal production 
not only made him weep at the moment, but haunted him long after. 
Such may have been the effect upon many a generous youth, of wit- 
nessing the dazzling honors paid to some master spirit. But upon 
how few has it operated as it did uponhim. Thucydides resolved to 
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be a rival of Herodotus; and so gloriously did he succeed, that the 
world has not decided to which belongs the palms 
I observed just now, that 1 could only touch upon a few prominent 

traits of the character I have selected. But if I delay much longer 
at the threshold of my subject, you will begin to think I do not intend 
to perform even that. ‘The fact is, it is unfashionable now-a-days, to 
come directly to the point, as it is likewise to keep to it when you are 
once there. Besides, in a hasty glance over so rich and variegated a 
landscape, one hardly knows where to fix his eye first. However, a 
selection must be made. ‘To begin, then, with a few facts and dates. 
Sir William Jones was born at London in 1746, and died at Calcutta in 
1794. Thus, all his acquisitions were made in 47 years. His father 
died when he was but three years old, but he was fortunate in having 
the care of a most judicious mother. The family were not absulutely 
poor, but their fortune felt short of independence. Sir William en- 
tered the University of Oxford at the age of 18, in hopes of obtaining 
a fellowship. These fellowships,] may remark, are very comfortable 
sinecures, founded by charitable persons, for the benevolent purpose 
of enabling meritorious scholars to pursue their studies at ease and 
in quiet, without being harassed by the necessity of providing for a 
livelihood. Others provide for the body, that they may think only of 
the mind. We have no such establishments in this country, and this 
may be one reason why we furnish so small a proportion of mere 
closet scholars, vulgarly called book-werms. Sir William failed, how- 
ever, in his expectation of a fellowship; perhaps, because he lacked 
the patronage of noble names; for, in England, every thing goes by 
this sort of influence, and likely enough, some aristocratic dunce 
was admitted in preference to the clever plebeian. 1 would not wil- 
lingly slander the venerable incumbents of these livings, but I rejoice 
that Sir William did not then obtain one. There is no measuring the 
influence of example. He would have found many enjoying those 
livings, who went to them, as did votaries to the fabled Castle of 
Indolence. The alluring invitation to one as to the other, is: 

‘Come ye, who still the cumbrous load of life 

Push hard up hill; but, as the farthest steep 

You trust to gain, and put an end to strife, 

Down thunders back the stone with mighty sweep, 

And hurls your labors to the valley deep, 

Forever vain: come, and withouten fee, 

I, in oblivion, will your sorrows steep, 

Your cares, your toils; will steep you in a sea 


Of full delight: O come, ye weary wights to me!’ 
VOL. I.—NO, XXIV. 70 
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Fortunately, Sir William was thrown by necessity upon his own 
resources; and if this could be called adversity, to him its uses were 
indeed most sweet. His unwearied industry soon placed him far 
above dependence, and enabled him to feel, what Thomson has, in 
another part of the same piece, so beautifully expressed: 


‘ It was not by vile loitering in ease, 

That Greece obtained the brightest palm of art; 
That soft, yet ardent Athens learnt to please, 
To keen the wit, and to sublime the heart, 

In all supreme, complete in every part! 

It was not thence majestic Rome, arose, 

And o’er the nations shook her conquering dart: 
For sluggard’s brow the laurel never grows; 
Renown is not the child of indolent repose.’ 


Iam now going to state a fact, which would be incredible, if it 
were not indisputably authenticated. Sir William, at the time of his 
death, could read twenty-eight different languages; could compose in 
sixteen, and could converse fluently in eight! Jt was a saying of 
Charles the Fifth, that a man becomes as many times a man, as he 
learns different languages. If this were literally true, what a colos- 
sus of a man it would make Sir William! and, indeed, he was a giant 
in philosophy. J have never read of a linguist to compare with him. 
It seems as if languages must have flashed upon his mind by intui- 
tion. His was not the gift of tongues, as now understood and prac- 
tised by the followers of the fanatic Irving; for they utter themselves 
in words never before heard since the confusion of Babel. It was 
that high and elegant accomplishment, which made him feel at home 
and at ease, in all countries and all companies. He could address 
the gifted scholar of every civilized nation in his own dialect. He 
could array his rich thoughts in whatever costume he pleased, and 
make them look beautiful in all. He had the means of becoming, as 
in fact he was, a perfect literary epicure. Most men are obliged to 
confine their likings to the choice things contained in one or two lan- 
guages. Not sowithhim. His banquet was spread with delicacies 
from every clime. And he had them fresh, as in the place of their 
growth, not wilted and withered and shrunken through translations. 
None but they who have tried it, can tell how many of the most ex- 
quisite beauties of literature evaporate in the course of a version from 
one language to another. Shakspeare in French is no longer fan- 
cy’s child; and Homer in Engtish is no longer the emperor of poets. 
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The truth is, every nation has its own nice shades and delicate hues 
of thought, which cannot be transferred to a foreign tongue; and there- 
fore, the best productions lose half their power to charm, by the act 
of translation. It is like transplanting flowers to a distant soil, or 
carrying beauties to an ungenial clime. They are still the same in- 
dividuals, but how changed from what they were at home! Hence it 
is, that the acquisition of a new language, carries with it, like the 
practice of virtue, its own best reward. No common motive—nothing 
in short, but ‘the wish to know, that endless thirst which even by 
quenching is awaked,’ could have induced even this enthusiastic 
scholar to toil through the many wearisome days and nights, which 
it must have cost him, before he could drink from so many distant and 
various fountains. 

Some men study hard, because it is respectable to do so; others, 
because it is profitable. But there is now and then one, in whom the 
love of knowledge is a master passion, absorbing in itself all others. 
Such men would be perfectly happy on a desert island, if they had 
books enough to read, and materials for writing. Such an one has 
Bulwer imagined in his Eugene Aram. Such an one in reality was 
Sir William Jones. He cared not for wealth, he cared not for show— 
I was going to say, he cared not for fame, But this would be to un- 
derrate him. Undoubtedly, he deemed the admiration of mankind a 
glorious prize, though he did not, like Cicero, eternally talk about it. 
Ambition has been called the last infirmity of noble minds. This is 
true, of a mere lust for power, but not of the desire of excellence; 
which is an aspiration, that good men share with angels, and Heaven 
regards with complacency. The retired and unobtrusive student, 
holding high converse with the mighty dead through their undying 
works, can hardly be charged with vulgar ambition, however ardent- 
ly he may burn to be remembered after death. Common ambition 
looks only to the present. It covets distinction now, come what may 
hereafter. It is as notorious as jt is melancholy, that the finest schol- 
ars of our own country, at this time, owing to the prevalence of this 
low passion, are lured away from the quiet and noiseless paths of ' 
learning, and tempted to plunge into the vortex of political strife, in 
the short-sighted hope of immediate eclat. But enough of this digres- 
sion, for the present. 

Daring five years, from the age of 19 to 24, Sir William supported 
himself by his salary, as private tutor to Earl Spencer. With him, he 
made the tour of the continent, and laid up stores of observation. Travel 
never leaves a man exactly where it found him. It either greatly 
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improves him, or greatly harms him. . He comes home either a phi- 
losopher ora fool. If he has been studying men and institutions, you 
find him the most instructive of companions; bui if he has been fig- 
uring at courts and coteries, you find him the most insufferable of 
fops. I hardly need say, in which class Sir William was found. His 
illustrious pupil has borne testimony: to the judicious manner in which 
he spent histime. In one word, he contrived to learn the language 
of every nation he visited, during the time he sojourned there. On 
his return, his tutorship ceased. And what was he then todo? You, 
who have not heard, will hardly guess the line of life he chose. Did 
he go back to the University, and again solicit a fellowship?—No. 
Did he, with all his treasures of information, write a bock of travels, 
as the manner of many is?—No. Did he hire himself out, to write 
for the party in power, with the promise of being Poet Laureate?—No. 
Did he hover about the precincts of court, and play the sycophant 
for a place?—No, What then did he do, if not one of these things, 
whiclf almost all other English scholars do?—I will tell you. He en- 
tered the temple, as the English dignify the phrase; that is to say, he 
commenced the study of the law. It may seem remarkable that so 
fastidious a scholar, who had been ranging so delightfully in the fields 
of poetry, romance, and history, culling sweets like the bee, from 
every attracting flower, should have been content to settle down among 
the sober realities, and occupy his mind with the proverbially dry de- 
tails of this profession, But so it was; he adopted this profession, 
and he adorned it, as he did every thing else he touched. Nay, more, 
he illustrated it, by an essay on one of its branches, that of bailments, 
which contains, by general consent, the most beautiful specimen of 
legal analysis to be found in our books of law. We can hardly doubt 
that the barbarous jargon of legal phraseology, must have grated 
harshly on his sensitive ears; for it produces this effect upon ears the 
most obtuse and insensible. But he looked through the clumsy casket, 
to the jewel it contained. Under the needless rubbish of a repulsive 
technicality, he saw, obscured indeed, but not concealed, those grand 
and fundamental principles which bind society together; and to them 
he paid the tribute of his warmest admiratign. ‘The great system of 
jurisprudence, (he observes,) like that of the universe, consists of many 
subordinate systems, all of which are connected by nice links and 
beautiful dependencies; and each of them, as | have fully persuaded 
myself, is reducible to a few plain elements; either the wise maxims 
of national policy and general convenience, or the positive rules of 
our forefathers, which are seldom deficient in wisdom or utility: if 
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law be a science, and really deserve so sublime a name, it must be 
founded on principle, and claim an exalted rank in the empire of rea- 
son.’ I am not so much a bigot to my profession, as to defend it 
blindly through ill and good. I believe it is cumbered by many ob- 
noxious principles. Perhaps there is no science which more requires 
the unflinching hand of reform; though this is not the place to point 
out the evils. But, for whatever is objectionable, we have this apol- 
ogy; that it has been entailed upon us by our predecessors. Our 
law has come down to us from a barbarous period, and it has not yet 
been able, though constantly struggling, entirely to cast off the slough 
with which it was then enveloped. But I imagine that its intrinsic 
imperfection is not the chief cause of the opprobium so frequently 
lavished upon it. Many judge of it by the chicaneries which are 
practised under the shadow of its wings. ‘There is as broad a dis- 
tinction between pettifoggers, ‘ who prowl in courts of law for hu- 
man prey,’ and lawyers of the caste to which Sir William Jones be- 
longed, as there is between the vilest coward and the sublimesi hero. 
The one uses law as the permitted means of cheating and swindling; 
the other, as the grand arbiter of right between man and man. I need 
not say that I feel a personal interest, in vindicating the profession of 
the law from the aspersions which I conscientiously believe it does 
not deserve. When about to make choice of this profession, a friend, 
more venerable for his age than his information, entreated me to adopt 
some other, because of the wo denounced against lawyers in the New 
Testament; and then quoted with solemn emphasis—* Wo unto you, 
lawyers !’ adding, that he believed lawyers were very wicked men. I 
confess, these words were startling; but, upon examination, I found 
that the lawyers there denounced, were the Jewish expounders of the 
Mosaic Law, and that the denunciation went against a very different 
class of people, from what we understand by the word lawyers. Yet, 
I have no doubt that this rebuke, taken, as it often is, in its literal ac- 
ceptation, is a leading cauce of that proverbial odium which ignorant 
persons heap upon the profession. 

But ignorant persons are not our only slanderers. Lawyers are 
made to act an importgnt part in the machinery of novels and plays; 
and I do not remember more than one instance, in which they are not 
represented as scoundrels. Glossin, in Guy Mannering, and Bran- 
don, in Paul Clifford, may be taken as specimens of the whole 
tribe. 

Now, as these and all other similar aspersions rest“in opinion, I 
will quote some illustrious opinions to the contrary, and then leave 
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the dispute. The first is from Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. ‘Of 
law, there be no less acknowledged, than that her seat is the bosom 
of God, her voice the harmony of the world; all things in heaven 
and earth do her homage; the very least as feeling her care, and the 
greatest as not exempted from her power.’ 

The next is from Blackstone, himself an example of what he taught. 
He denominates the law, ‘a science, which distinguishes the crite- 
rions of right and wrong; which teaches to establish the one, and to 
prevent, punish, or redress the other; which employs in its theory the 
noblest faculties of the soul, and exerts in its practice the cardinal 
virtues of the heart.” 

The last is from ‘Burke, in his speech on American taxation. 
Speaking of Mr Grenville, he says: ‘ He was bred to the law, which 
is, in my opinion, one of the first and noblest of human sci aces; a 
science, which does more to quicken and invigorate the understanding, 
than all other kinds of learning put together.’ He adds, by way of 
subtraction from this splendid panegyric, that the law ‘is not apt, ex- 
cept in persons very happily born, to open and liberalize the mind in 
the same proportion.’ 

The substance of all these eulogiums is magnificently expressed ina 
an ode written by Sir William Jones himself. 


‘ And »overeign Law, the world’s collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate, 
Sits Empress — crowning good, repressing ill : 
Smit by her sacred frown, 
The fiend, Discretion, like a vapor, sinks; 
And e’en the all-dazzling crown 
Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding shrinks.’ 


After this extract, it would be superfluous to ascribe the high gift 
of poetic genius to him of whom I speak. He wrote frequently and 
well, For such were his powers and his application, that, while pur- 
suing his profession with a thoroughness and proficiency, which as- 
tonished his contemporaries, he actually found more leisure to indulge 
in his darling literary pursuits, and in consequence, read and wrote 
more, than the generality of those who make snch pursuits their ex- 
clusive occupation. When wearied of the barren heath, he left it for 
a ramble in the flowery mead. When the intricate mazes of the law 
fatigued him, the bowers of fancy invited him to recreation; and when 
these had dispelled his lassitude, he returned again, with fresh vigor, 
to turn over the ponderous volumes of black-letter lore. In these 
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delightful alternations, never ceasing to be a.votary of Themis be- 
cause he loved the worship of Apoflo, he continued for thirteen years; 
at the end of which, he was appointed Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Bengal. On this oceasion he was knighted, which allowed him 
to adopt the prefix, Si. 

For the East Indies, he accordingly embarked; and there, for the 
space of ten years, in the responsible office of Judge, he held the scales 
of justice with so steady a hand, as never, in a single instance, to 
have incurred the imputation of partiality. But this is the least im- 
portant part of his service to the public, in this distant region, where, 
for the time beiag, he shone as the great beacon-light. He established 
at Calcutta a society, similar to the Royal Society of London, to in- 
vestigate the poetry, philosophy, and antiquities of the East, in which 
he officiated as president to the day of his death. The memoirs of 
this society, a large proportion of which are from his o./n pen, poured 
floods of information upon Europe, in all that regarded this unex- 
plored field of inquiry. With the. principal Eastern languages, the 
Persian, Arabic, and Sanscrit, he made himself perfectly familiar; 
and by means of grammars, translations, and commentaries, he did 
far more than any other individual has done, to introduce the Eastern 
Muses to the acquaintance of his countrymen, Of oriental poetry, 
he was deeply enamoured. Its wild and original thoughts, and the 
gorgeous imagery, in which the soft, balmy climate and the voluptuous 
condition of society, caused them to be embodied, made him at once 
an early and enthusiastic devotee. He seems to have been strongly 
of the opinion, that the study of this literature would have a felici- 
tous influence upon that of England. And it is true, that wherever 
the English language is now spoken, the people are characterized by 
a cold and phlegmatic temperament, compared with the inhabitants 
of the sunny [astern climes. Of course, the same spirit breathes 
through our i:terature, which is coldly and severely chaste; and, per- 
haps, a slight infusion of Eastern warmth and splendor, would be an 
improvement. This question, however, [ leave toscholars. But, for 
myself, I shou!d have-no objection that something more of their mag- 
nificent coloring, should be thrown over our poetry, Perhaps Moore 
is as fair an instance as could be cited, of what its effects would 
be; for much of his most glowing embellishment was imported from 
the East. 

[come now to the Herculean undertaking of Sir William, in the 
effort to accomplish which, he died. ‘This was the compilation of a 
complete digest of the Hindoo and Mohammedan laws, with a view to 
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the better admiaistration of justice among the natives. Had he lived 
to finish this, his name would have gone down as the Justinian of the 
East. But his body sunk under the exertions of his mind. The 
intense action of the machine wore out the springs of its motion. 
And in the midst of his great and philanthropic projects, at the very 
prime of life, when his usefulness was just beginning to be vast, and 
his reputation brilliant, an inscrutable providence called him from the 
scene. Marble monuments silently testify the public grief at his 
premature removal. These will one day perish. But he has raised 
for himself a monument, over which, time has no power. His works 
fill several volumes; but of them, [ have no time to speak, <A few 
remarks must terminate what I have to say of his character. 

When we reflect that he died at the age of forty-seven, and consider 
how constantly his mind must bave been on the stretch, to amass so 
much and such various knowledge, we should naturally suppose it 
to be almost impossible that he could have cultivated those personal 
accomplishments, which are considered as requisite to form the com- 
plete gentleman. And it is undoubtedly true, that the most distin- 
guished scholars have usually been lamentably negligent in these 
respects, In their zeal to beautify the mind, they are apt to leave the 
poor body to take care of itself. But, as if Sir William had expressly 
intended that his example should be a standing reproof to such care- 
lessness, we are informed that he practised fencing, riding, dancing, 
broad-sword exercise, and the like, under the most celebrated mas- 
ters, and made himself uncommonly expert in each of them. And 
that, in short, although he began with only the fortune of a peasant, 
he managed to acquire the accomplishments of a prince. The secret 
undoubtedly is, that he practised these exercises as diversions, to fill 
up the chinks and crevices of his time, as well as to keep the organs 
of corporeal action in their proper tone. In this way, they would be 
no serious interruption to his regular pursuits, but rather a further- 
ance. He did not, like modern dyspeptics, or those who fear they 
shall be dyspeptics, adopt the system of regular exercise, so much in 
vogue now; and directly, when the hour-hand arrived at the appointed 
moment, give up his occupation, whatever it was, and betake himself 
to exercise as a part of the routine of the day. This would have 
been a material obstruction to h's advancement. J am no believer 
in the doctrine of systematic exercise. It seems te me to defeat its 
own object. Practise it awhile, and it becomes, like every other 
habit, a matter of necessity. If you are compelled to omit it, you at 
once feel the want of it, for you have taught your frame to expect it; 
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but the hackneyed observance of it gives you no new exhilaration, 
simply, because it is hackneyed. It seems to me that nature herself 
prescribes the best rule; which is, to move when tired of being still; ° 
and as often as one position becomes painful, to change it for another. 
This we do naturally, and my own experience tells me it is enough. 
I am aware, that these opinions are heterodox and unfashionable. 
But I wish to ask those who best know, if the doctrine of systematic 
regimen, to avoid dyspepsia, is not of very modern date? Nay, is not 
the disease itself a recent invention? I have met with no allusion to 
it in the lives of sedentary men, who lived a hundred years ago. I[ 
have no doubt thata sudden change from very active to very inac- 
tive habits, may for a short time, be seriously felt. But the idea, 
that a sedentary man must regularly walk five or six miles a day, 
under the penalty of dyspepsia if he faiis, strikes me as essentially 
ahsurd. However, I must leave this matter to be settled by the doc- 
tors and their patients; and perhaps, I owe an apology for intro- 
ducing it. 

In politica! sentiments, Sir William was a determined Whig, which 
means pretty much the same as a staunch republican. His first 
notions of popular freedom, were drawn from the Greek and Roman 
classics; and what was at first a generous impulse, subsequent reflec- 
tion matured into a solid and governing principle. When our Revo- 
lution broke out, all his sympathies were on our side. He composed 
a splendid Latin ode to liberty, which had the natural effect of exclud- 
ing him from the patronage of government. But in this, too, fortune 
was his friend. Had he been early adopted by the party in power, 
he might, ere this, have been forgotten. The bird of royal favor is 
unfitted for the aviary of court, until his wings have been clipped. A 
pension is only given as the price of liberty of thought and speech. 
What countless thousands have been lavished from the treasury, to 
purchase even the silence of men of talents! 

[ come now to the most attractive, if not the most dazzling part of 
the character I have attempted to sketch; I mean its stainless purity. 
I cannot learn that calumny ever assailed this fortunate man. The 
unaffected simplicity of his manuers, the prevailing modesty of his 
deportment, and the wide benevolence of his disposition, seem to 
have entirely secured him against enemies. He passed calmly and 


serenely on, from oe acclivity to another, in his lofty ascent, unenvy- 

ing and unenvicd, His meekness desezyes ail praise, because it was 

uncommon. Most men seem to fear that theirclaims to consideration 

will not be recognized, unless they are clamorous in asserting them. 
VOL. Il.-—NO, XXIV. 71 
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Not so with him. No doubt he was perfectly conscious of his own 
superiority; for notwithstanding that one of the seven wise men of 
antiquity gained his celebrity by being the author of that stale max- 
im, ‘know thyself; yet, I take it to be pretty clear, that each indi- 
vidual knows, in fact, more about himself, than all the rest of the 
world put together; since none but he, and the all-seeing One, can 
dive into the recesses of thought. But, because a man is conscious 
of his merits, it does not follow that he should sound a trumpet before 
him, to call public attention to them. It often happens that the noise 
which men make about their pretensions, proceeds upon the same 
principle as the noise of drums; being loud in proportion to their 
emptiness. Whereas, men who are truly great, and conscious of their 
greatness, are satisfied with that consciousness, and leave the vindi- 
cation of it to expressive silence. It is by the genial warmth which 
you feel to be diffused around them, and not by any dazzling flame 
which they cause to play before them, that you perceive the presence 


* of a luminary. 


It is a fact worth mentioning, that Sir William was exceedingly 
fond of the study of natural history, but such was the tenderness of 
his nature, that he never would consent to take the life of an insect, 
for the sake of inspecting its structure and properties. When rallied 
for his scrupulousness on this point, he replied, by a sentiment of a 
favorite Persian poet, ‘It lives with pleasure, and it dies with pain.” He 
might have borrowed a still stronger expression from his owa corntry- 
man: ‘ The meanest insect feels a pang as great, as when a giant dies.” 
But few naturalists think of this. 

[ have reserved the highest trait for the last. This accomplished 
scholar, this amiable, unassuming, benevolent man, was a Christian. 
He lived in the observance of the precepts, and died in the triumphant 
hopes, of religion. There was indeed an interval in his youth, as in 
that of many young inquirers, when, either for the display of intel- 
lectual hardihood, or, perhaps from sincere and actual! doubt, his mind 
took a bias towards scepticism. But he pursued a noble method to 
resolve his doubts. Unwilling to rest so momentous a matter upon 
the statements of unbelievers, he early applied himself to the study 
of Greek and Hebrew, with the express design of seeking a knowledge 
of the Scriptures, from the fountain-head. He then read, with that 
critical care and deep solicitude which the unspeakable importance of 
the question demanded, all the books of the Old and New Testament, in 
their original tongues; an effort, which, it is believed, very few of the 
friends, and stil! fewer of the foes of Christianity have ever made, for 
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the high purpose of ascertaining the grounds upon which their belief or 
unbelief was based. Such being the manly test, to which he subjected 
the doctrines of our holy religion, his conclusions come to us with the 
weight of almost oracular authority. The result of his investigation 
was, a full, clear, and absolute conviction of their claims to divine 
authority and inspiration. And with regard to the Old Testament, 
apart from its sacred character, he reveres and commends it to uni- 
versal perusal, as a composition at once the most ancient of all, and 
most replete with pathos and sublimity. 

I have thus glanced at the leading features of this sterling charac- 
ter. It kas none of the startling grandeur of a great military leader, 
It offers nothing to gratify the love of extravagant excitement. But 
to those who like the calm better than the storm— to approve, better 
than to condemn, it furnishes the most delicious satisfaction. Since 
the time of Byron’s example, it has become fashionable with fictitious 
writers, to place virtues and vices in powerful contrast, in the same 
character. Your hero must have one dazzling excellence to offset 
against a thousand crimes. He must be a corsair, a bravo, ora 
murderer, but not of the vulgar stamp. He must not be altogether 
bad, but may be very nearly so. And because he acts nobly in one 
thing, though he acts basely in all others, you are called upon to ad- 
mire him. ‘The taste for this sort of exhibition is increasing. Some 
of the ablest writers of the day are panders to it. Their theory 
seems to be, that as all mankind are imperfect, they cannot enter 
into full sympathy with a character which has not some glaring faults. 
And in their zeal to accommodate themselves to their readers, they 
paint their heroes as black as night, save one effulgent spot, which 
serves but to render the darkness visible. [once heard it regretted 
by a sentimental person, that our godlike Washington had not left us 
the record of some little weaknesses, to bring us into more intimate 
communion with him asa fellow worm, I trust such a feeling exists 
nowhere, but in connexion with the most sickly and contemptible 
sentimentalism. If any thing like it be indulged by any of this 
audience, the subject of this evening must have been to them sadly 
insipid. But I will hope otherwise. It is time that our faces should 
be resolutely set against the present perversion of taste. Far distant 
be the day, when a lecturer will fear to hold up a spotless example, 
Jest it should be void of interest. I know that a higher authority than 
even Byron, is appealed to, to justify the corruption to which I allude. 
Milton’s delineation of Satan, that ‘sun shorn of his beams,’ is said 
to be a case in point. Analogies, too, are sought in real lifes” 
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leon, that ‘great bad man,’ is said to offer just such a mixture of good 
and evil, of angel and devil, as the present caterers to public taste 
delight to represent in their pictures. Be itso, The example is a 
bad one, let who will set it, or justify it. And it is matter of abun- 
dant congratulation, that the two greatest living authors have dis- 
dained to imitate it; —I mean Sir Walier Scoit and Maria Edgeworth. 
In all their numerous and masterly exhibitions of character, you find 
nothing of this unnatural commingling of light and darkness; this 
chaotic jumbling together of demigod and demon. I know nothing 
of the process by which a hero is manufactured in the brain of an 
author; but I should suppose that some authors might use a recipe 
something like this: ‘ Take oue, or at most, two, exalted virtues, and 
eleven or twelve outrageous vices, shake them together, if possible, 
until they mix freely with each other; then draw them out, and use 
them at pleasure. 
But would it not be well for writers to consider, that men are au- 
\ thorized to judge of the tree by its fruit? Let us try those who delight 
in making vice look holy, by this principle. Must there not be some- 
thing radically wrong in the structure or habits of a mind, which 
sends forth these polluted creatures, as its own choice creations? Can 
that spring be pure, from which such noxious waters flow? I think 
it fair and just to conclude, that the author, who decks out for admi- 
ration a vile character, has lost his moral sensibility. And if the 
reading world would adopt this standard of judgment, the evil would 
be corrected, by being made to recoil upon its author.. Writers who 
cared for their good name, would be cautious about furnishing evi- 
dence to condemn themselves. Let them but know, that the world 
would always reason from the emanation to the mind from which it 
came — that a corrupt hero would be taken as conclusive evidence of 
a corrupt author, and we should have no more of them. I believe, 
that this mode of judging, would not only be highly politic, but strictly 
just. Critics have already begun to adopt it; but critics cannot change 
the current of opinion, Readers are the judges to whom authors ap- 
peal; and if their works are popular, they care little for what the 
critics say. If there is to be a reformation in this respect, it must 
begin with the public. Let them refuse to buy such works, and 
they will soon cease to be written. There are few authors who do 
not write for a livelihood; and they feel obliged to carry their theory 
of morals in their pockets. Affect that, and you reform them. But 
I feel that I am rowing against the tide. All-conquering fashion will 
have it otherwise. ‘The herogs of fiction, while the gale blows this 
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way, will continue to be anomalies and nondescripts. But, thank 
Heaven, there have been heroes of real life, to read us a different 
lesson. Of this description was Sir William Jones; and at no time 
could it be more proper to bring his shining example to mind. 

[ have said, that he raised to himself a monument, over which 
time has no power. For the permanerce of literary fame exceeds 
that of all other fame. And when we see almost every thing around 
us as frail and as fleeting as ourselves, how delightful to meet with 
something even of this world, which can be held by an enduring 
tenure; to know that there isa flame, which will not expire with him 
who kindled it, but continue to burn brighter and brighter, as the cir- 
cles of the future roll away! It was the memorable aspiration of 
Milton, uttered long before the magnificent conception of Paradise 
Lost arose in his mind, ‘that he trusted to leave something so writ- 
ten to afiertimes, that they should not willing!y let it die!’ And how 
gloriously has it been fulfilled! Whocan stretch his mind forward to 
that epoch in futurity, when the sublimest effort of creative genius 
shall be suffered to die! 

And why should not literary fame be the most durable of all? Its 
acquisition cannot be the result of accident or fortune, ‘There is no 
human pursuit, where all men stand on such equal ground; where the 
aid of others is so powerless, and wealth so poor; where the individ- 
ual is so truly every thing, and circumstances nothing, as in the 
strife for renown in knowledge. The most celebrated warriors ought, 
in justice, to share their glory with a multitude of others. Leonidas, 
alone, could have won no laurels. Each one of his devoted band 
dared and deserved as much as he. But in the struggles of intellect, 
there are no coadjutors. The great lights of the world have risen to 
their eternal stations, not only without the aid, but often in spite of 
men and circumstances. Who, for example, assisted Newton to un- 
fold the secrets of visible creation? None but the author of his une- 
gualled mind. And Dante — who aided him to unveil the awful mys- 
teries of the unseen world?: Italy, his country, now so proud of his 
fame, would have crushed his towering spirit, if she could, beneath 
the weight of exile. But like his own heaven-seeking alps, he rose 
above the torrents which raged below, and planted his fame on a basis 
as enduring as theirs. 

Indeed, if literary glory were not imperishable, no glory could be; 
for all men must depend, for being remembered, upon those who re- 
cord their exploits. [ven Alexander, in the proudest hour of his 
triumph — that man, who impiously called himself a god, and arro- 
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gantly wished for other worlds to conquer, was compelled to acknowl- 
edge this dependence, when he stood at the tomb of Achilles, and 
wept — aye, this mighty conqueror wept — that all his prowess could 
procure him no Homer, toembalm his memory in immortal verse. 
Does the doubt arise, whether it be in the power of posterity to 
preserve for ever those productions, which they must for ever admire? 
Let the art of printing dispel such a doubt. Certain it is that all 
other monuments must, in the course of ages, pass away. The works 
of our hands are but frail memorials. Often our feeble frame sur- 
vives them. With the rarest fortune of material things, they must 
crumble after a few centuries. No gratitude or admiration, however 
pervading, can stay the falling column. Else would the pyramids, 
the statues, and thé temples of antiquity, still breast the current of 
ages. Yet those massive and stupendous fabrics are now prostrate 
and in ruins. ‘Decay’s effacing fingers,’ uniting with nature’s most 
terrible ministers, have done their destroying work. Floods have 
overwhelmed, lightnings have blasted, and earthquakes have engulph- 
ed, the proudest specimens of human power. But the divine produc- 
tions of the mind are exempted from this common doom. Being 
revived, diffused, and multiplied continually, by the teeming energies 
of the press, they stand aloof from .the rage of time and all his re- ° 
lentless coadjutors. True, it was not always so. There was a period 
when even the fame of Homer hung bya slender thread. There is 
some reason to suppose that his poems were composed and sung, in the 
way of minstrelsy, before writing was known. If this were so, if 
these great works were handed down from sire to son on the fugitive 
leaves of memory; or, if writing were in fact known, and these were 
contained only in a few solitary manuscripts, as must for ages have 
been the case, how slight a circumstance might have destroyed them 
all, and robbed mankind of the first-born of the Epic Muse! But this 
uncertainty has long since ceased. Henceforward, works like these can 
never perish, for they have a home in every region, and are read in 
every tongue. With respect to them, printing has robbed time of his 


destroying scythe. 


‘ Fixed to no climate, to no age confined, 
The pinioned volume flies to all mankind.’ 


This sublime idea.is beautifully expressed by an eloquent living 
writer. ‘One great and kindling thought from a retired and obscure 
man, may live when thrones are fallen, and the memory of those who 
filled them, obliterated; and like an undying fire, may illuminate and 
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quicken all future generations.’ Yes, so true is this, that the imagi- 
nation cannot conceive a cause, except that which is to produce the 
catastrophe of all things, which can utterly destroy the great master- 
pieces of the human intellect. A deluge might drown a hemisphere, 
and still they would survive. Yea, the waters might roll their sheet, 
as in times of old, over both hémispheres; and even then, if a 
second Noah should be iutrysted with Heaven’s high commission, 
to perpetuate and bless the race of man, would it be extravagant 
to suppose, that next to the oracles of everlasting truth, the greatest 
uninspired productions of the mind would be snatched from the gen- 
eral wreck, to enlighten and adorn a future world? 





Selected. 
A TURKISH MARRIAGE. 


Tue following week was occupied in setting up master Yussuf 
in the worid, and this was done with so trifling an outlay as might 
astonish the family economists of Frangvestan. The furnishing the 
establishment was a trifling expense. On the occasion of a marriage, 
he must be a friendless man who cannot count on half the materiel 
of the household in presents, One kinsman sent Yussuf a Persian 
carpet, another a pipe,a third a Venetian looking-glass, a fourth the 
furniture for a divan, and so on, even to the battery of the kitchen, 
till nothing was left to purchase but what the bazaar of second-hand 
commodities without much difficulty supplied. Every thing being 
completed in the establishment, the happy youth, and the uncle of the 
still happier maiden repaired to the public office of the Cadi, and 
there signed the marriage articles, which contract completed the 
ceremony, and made Yussuf and Zarafat a married couple. The 
friends and kinsman of the bridegroom accompanied him to his house, 
where they feasted till midnight on pilau and kibab, and were re- 
freshed with coffee and sherbet; while the blushing bride was con- 
ducted to the bath and anointed with several varieties of perfumed 
unguents. Led back with due solemnity to the paternal mansion, 
the matrons of the harem admonished her inexperience with suitable 
advice, touching obedience to her lord, whose footstool was to be her 
head, and whose throne was tu be her heart. Such excellent counsel 
could not fail to make a deep impression, more especially as the last 
of her maiden slumbers were curtailed for such seasonable instruc- 
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tion, At the dawn, every officious hand in the harem was employed 
at the toilet of the bride. ‘The surmeh was lavished on her eyelids 
to give additional languor to her glances; the henna was liberally 
bestowed on her hands, to give blushes even to her fingers’ ends. 
All the finery of her wardrobe was in requisition, and all the colors 
of the rainbow were displayed in her attire. Her silk gauze under- 
dress fell gracefully over her pink Damasceae drawers, whose ample 
folds and border cf gold brocade most enviously concealed her instep, 
and almost hid her embroidered slippers decorated with pearis. Her 
vest, or antery of rose-colored silk, showed the beauty of her shape, to 
which it closely fitted, except where the wide sleeves disclosed her 
fair arm, ornamented with numerous bracelets. The finest gauze of 
India concealed, or rather covered, her fair bosom, over which several 
rows of the beautiful gold chains for which the artisans of Smyrna 
are so famed, hung down in various lengths. The cafian, or pelisse 
of blue silk, fitted close to the figure, but open in front, fell over the 
ankles; a richly worked ceinture, studded with pearls, emeralds, and 
rubies, went round the waist, while the murlin, or outer veil, and the 
amsak over the features, completed the costume. 

The coiffure of the bride might have been considered elegant in 
any country in Europe. A pink handerchief of China crape, bro- 
caded with leaves of gold and silver, was interwoven with her tresses; 
behind, her long hair flowed in innumerable tresses over her shoul- 
ders, fastened at ihe extremities with little knobs of gold. In front 
there was no lack of diamonds, and the richest gems, disposed with 
no mean taste. In short, the bride was the admiration of all the men, 
and the envy of all the women. Every lady was on tiptoe at the 
lattice, looking for the cavalcade for the Jast hour, znd the poor bride’s 
heart was panting with emotions, which, at that moment at least, no 
young damsel might have envied her, At length a troop of horse was 
heard trampling in the street, and in » few minutes Yussuf was seen at 
the head of his kinsmen, sumptuously attired, holding his sword in his 
right hand, while he demanded his bride in a loud voice, thus mani- 
festing his claim to the title of her protector and husband. The 
father of the bride received his son-in-law at the threshold, the latter 
exclaiming, ‘ This is the d. y of true joy;’ to which the executioner 
replied, “Great and lasting be thy joy! In the lower apartments the 
bridegroom and his friends were hospitabl y entertained for some hours. 
The bride then descended with a host of female attendants decently 
veiled, to hide their charms from the eyes of the profane. The 
bridegroom again mounted his charger, and led the cavalcade; then 
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followed his troop of friends; the female cortege came next, the bride 
walking under a gorgeous canopy, the women in the rear waving their 
white handkerchiefs, and emitting from time to time a thrilling ery 
of jov. A band of music followed next, and a merry-andrew com- 
pleted the procession, whose antics served to draw off the attention of 
the rabble from the bride. Arrived at the bridegroom’s house, Yussuf 
received hi8 spouse, and seizing on her fair hand for the first time, he 
conducted her to the door of the harem, encouraging the trembler 
with all his eloquence as he went along; and, having consigned her to 
the women’s care, he returned to his friends who were below stairs. 





INTERVIEW WITH KING POMARE. 


FROM BENNET AND TYERMAN’S JOURNAL. 


AFTER waiting a few moments in this court, we were admitted into 
the house, and introduced by Mr Nott to Pomare. The king, after 
the first recognition of his visitors, pointed to some low stools, on his 
right hand, signifying that we should sit down upon them. He him- 
self was seated on the ground immediately before the door, a large 
mat being spread over the long dry gress that covered the floor, and 
a calico sheet laid upon that part of the mat which the king occupied. 
Several pillows were placed behind him, against one of the pillows 
that supported the roof, and on these he leaned during the audience. 
He was handsomely arrayed in his best robes. He wore, on the 
upper part of his body, a white calico shirt, over which was thrown 
a beautiful tibuta, of native cloth, briiiiantly colored and ornamented ; 
the ground being yellow, and various figures stained upon it, with 
great taste, in the Tahitian style. His lower limbs, as he reclined, 
were enveloped with the white sheeting on which he was placed, 
gathered loosely about him. On a stool, at his left hand, sat the 
queen, Taaroa Vahine, a young woman, about twenty-five years of 
age, with her son, a fine boy, not yet a year and a half old; and her 
sister, Taaroamaiturai, at her side. The queen is a short, good- 
looking person, and comparatively, of a fair complexion. She and 
her sister were well-dressed in the English fashion, with gowns, bon- 
nets, and, what is very rare, shoes and stockings. ‘I'he little prince 
had nothing on but a thin muslin vest, that reached below his knees. 
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He is not yet weaned; the queen, his mother, suckles him, and she 
perfcrmed that maternal duty several times in our presence. The 
boy’s name is Teariitaria. Near this group sat the princess Aima- 
ta, a healthy girl, about ten years of age, by Pomare’s former spouse. 
Her skin is of a darker tincture than her balf-brother’s, She was 
neatly clad in a blue-flowered frock, and wore a straw bonnet. Next 
to her werc seated three ladies of honor, dressed in English cottons; 
two of these were very corpulent. To the queen, her son, the) prin- 
cess, her sister, and these three female attendants, we were formally 
introduced, and had the honor to shake hands with each. On one 
side of the door, nearly in front of the king, sat Tati, his prime- 
minister; and further off, ranged through the interior of the spacious 
apartment, stood a great number of chiefs and servants of the house- 
hold. Many other persons, on the outside, were permitted to look 
in upon the scene, through the interstices of the enclosure or walls, 
which were nothing more than purau staves fixed in the ground, in 
the usual manner. In acorner of the building stood the king’s bed, 


screened by a curtain of native cloth, which formed a small recess, 
with space sufficient for a bedstead. The house was about sixty 
feet long by forty. wide, without division of rooms; and, besides 
the bed already mentioned, contained no furniture, except a few 
Areoi stools, several mats, and some small articles of domestic con- 


venience. 
When we werd duly seated, we first inquired after his majesty’s 


health; t. which he replied, that it was the same as it had been for 
some time, and he was still suffering pain. We then announced the 
purpose of our visit to his dominions, and delivered to him the most 
respectful remembrance and regards of the society which we repre- 
sented; assuring him of the gratitude and esteem, in which his pro- 
tection and encouragement of the missionaries were held by the di- 
rectors and officers. We then produced the letters which we had 
brought for him, from the society, and stated, that the presents, 
according to his own desire, had been left at Tahiti. He returned 
a very gracious answer, expressing his pleasure at beholding us on 
his islands, as a deputation from the society in England. We next 
thanked the king for his kindness towards our brethren, who were 
stationed here as preachers of the gospel, and cordially congratu- 
lated him on the glorious and peaceful triumphs of that blessed 
gospel over the ancient, cruel, and abominable idolatries, that pre- 
vailed before missionaries visited these shores ; — triumphs, in which 
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we were confident, he himself must heartily rejoice, since, under God, 
he had been eminently instrumental in promoting them. 

Pomare now inquired concerning the operations of the society in 
other regions of the earth, and seemed highly gratified with the 
glad tidings which we were enabled to bring him, respecting the 
progress of the gospel in Africa, the East and West Indies, and else- 
where. We took this opportuuity of recognizing the establishment 
of missionary associations within his own dominions, and returned 
thanks, on behalf of the parent society, for the munificent contribu- 
tions of cocoa-nut oil, and other articles of native produce, which 
had been sent by himself and his subjects, and received by our trea- 
surer. We further informed kim, that-we had brought another mis- 
sionary and his wife, to be stationed among his people; also two 
artizans, the one a carpenter, the other well skilled in the manu- 
facture of cotton cloth. ‘These we recommended to his special pro- 
tection; as it was the desire of the directors of the missionary society 
to benefit him and his subjects, by teaching them (next to the lessons 
of eternal truth) useful arts and occupations, whereby, even in the 
comforts of this life, they might be raised far above their former state. 
In this he appeared cheerfully to concur. 

The discourse then turned on European politics, He asked concern- 
ing the state of France, since the restoration of the old family and 
government; and mentioned Buonaparte as being in safe custody. 
We told him that we had left France, England, and all Europe at 
peace; that the king of the British Islands, George the Fourth, was 
in good health, and the country in a state of increasing prosperity in 


its commercial concerns; we laid particular stress on the benefits 


which England derived from the influence and example of his (Pom- 
are’s) late friend, George the Third, in encouraging agricultural im- 
provements, general industry, and education, by means of schools, 
in which, not only ordinary, but Christian instruction was given to 
the children of the poor; we added, that our present sovereign and 
many of the nobility, as well as the ministers of the gospel, and a vast 
number of the professors of religion among us, were promoting the 
knowledge of the sacred Scriptures, in every quarter of the earth, 
to which access could be obtained, by sending to all people, in their 
own language, translations of the words of eternal life. We had not 
sat long, when he ordered wine to be brought, with glasses, which 
were placed on a low stool before us. Fearing that our presence and 
conversation mizht prove fatiguing to him, as he was evidently very 
much indisposed, we rose to depart, but he requested us to stay a little 
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longer, and then we were conducted to the court-yard to view the 
presents which he had provided for us. ‘These consisted of fourteen 
fine hogs, and five large heaps of bananas, mountain plaintains, taro, 
bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, &c., placed on frames, like hand-barrows, 
each as heavily loaded as two men could carry. We returned to 
acknowledge the royal bounty, manifested by these gifts, as well as 
those we had received ir Tahiti, on Friday last, after which we tcok 
our leave, highly gratified with the circumstances of this audience. 
Pomare, so far as we could judge, for we only saw him seated, has 
more of personal dignity than could be expected from one who had 
been so lately a rude and fierce barbarian. In stature, we are told, 
he reaches six feet two inches, with limbs and frame athletic in pro- 
portion. His countenance is far superior in comeliness, as well as in 
expression, to the engraved portrait which has been published in Eng- 
land, though that presents a general likeness. he visage is long, 
the features bold, the lips thick, and the nose broad-set, according to 
the prevailing traits of the Tahitians; but his complexion is swarth- 
ier than ordinary among his countrymen. He wears his beard rather 
long on the upper lip, reserving alsoa small tuft between the lower 
lip and the chin. His hair is worn short round the front and sides 
of the head, with one long lock behind, which was rolled up and fast- 
ened at the crown. His hands are considerably tatooed, particularly 
round the joints of the fingers. His manner appeared courteous and 
affable, though grave, and he was occasionally languid from ill health; 
but, as we are informed, he is never loquacious. Every one speaks 
of him as a man of talents, judgment, and foresight; as well as pos- 
sessed of far more general knowledge than could be expected, consid- 
ering the few and imperfect means he has enjoyed of gaining instruc- 
tion. His subjects look up to him as an oracle, and behave, in his 
presence, with profound veneration. When we remember how lately 
he was sole and despotic arbiter of life and property throughout these 
islands, much credit is due to him for having exercised his authority 
with comparative mildness and equity; those instances of rapacity 
and oppression, which occasionally occur, being in fact exceptions 
from the acknowledged forbearance and lenity of his usual govern- 


ment. 
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